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DISCUSSION 

REJOINDER 

' TpXPERIENCE contains objects not accidentally, but essen- 
-*—* tially, private, and it contains objects essentially public' 
To illustrate this 'empirical,' 'commonplace' distinction of private 
from public objects Dr. Bush names my views, since he could never 
have known them had I not informed him of them; and, again, the 
teacher's opinions in contrast with his physical person, as he silently 
faces a class. The obvious answer seems to be that opinions that 
can be made known to others are but ' accidentally, ' not ' essentially ' 
private— like one's back teeth. 

I objected to Dr. Bush's statement (parentheses mine) : 'the 
actual test whether my visual object (i. e., a private object, for no 
public object could be an hallucination) be chair (i. e., public object) 
or hallucination (i. e., private object) would be to find out whether 
you too see what I do (i. e., have a private object like mine.) ' But 
if a private object can be public it is not 'essentially' private. And 
to speak of such private objects, I urged, is to return to the con- 
sciousness of an object as distinct from the object, the very distinc- 
tion Dr. Bush denied. Even dreams, I said, are not essentially 
private, because they can be known to others. And again, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bush's account, as above quoted, our first-hand knowl- 
edge is of private objects, and publicity is tested by and means a 
certain character of private objects. What then becomes of the 
'empirical' and 'obvious' distinction between private and public 
objects, which Dr. Bush in his reply merely reasserts? 

Percy Hughes. 

University op Minnesota. 



THE PRIVACY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

T^VR. HUGHES may well object to my statement as thus inter- 
-*-^ preted. In that objection he has my heartiest support. Yet 
I must acknowledge, and I do so with pleasure, that he has made 
me realize that the phrase 'private object' is a more ambiguous one 
than I had supposed. Let me see if I can fairly represent the 
position which claims that whatever privacy may attach to con- 
sciousness is a matter of accident and does not touch the nature or 
constitution of psychical objects. I never meant to deny that the 
consciousness of one person, his ideas, emotions and sensations are 
objects in the experience of others. All social relations, probably 
all moral relations, depend upon the fact that the consciousness of 



